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BEHAVIORISM AND THE PROGRAMME OP PHILOSOPHY 



THE peculiar value of a behavioristic approach to the problem of 
knowledge is that it renders possible a definitely factual method 
of treatment. Knowledge, of course, consists of propositions or 
judgments. But judgments are not ultimate entities, and unless we 
are able to push back to the conditions under which they arise, our 
theory of knowledge can not be on a secure foundation. Judgments 
are essentially reactions, and they arise only in the context of highly 
developed organic life. Furthermore, the possession of meaning is 
the distinctive mark of judgment. Thus our problem may be formu- 
lated as follows : Under what conditions is it possible to have reac- 
tions which possess meaning? "We may think of epistemology as 
dealing with the laws exhibited by such entities. In order to make 
this conception clearer, I shall go on to apply it to three fundamental 
questions, namely, the lower limit of judgment, the functioning of 
the universal in behavior, and the nature of truth. 

First, then, let us consider the lower limit of judgment. Here we 
are face to face with the double requirement that every judgment shall 
be regarded as a reaction and that every judgment shall mean some- 
thing or symbolize something. Now since every response ex hypothesi 
is occasioned by a stimulus it might appear that in a sense every 
response must be regarded as standing for or meaning something 
other than itself, i.e., its stimulus. This, however, would be a serious 
confusion. If we are asking why such and such a judgment in fact 
comes to be made — that is, if we enquire as to its efficient cause — we 
must always trace it back to some specific, direct nexus of stimulus 
and response. But this causal relation of stimulus and response 
which must be present in the history of all judgments can not be 
treated as equivalent to the relation of the judgment to its denota- 
tion. A judgment may mean something in the future, or something 
non-existent, or it may be a universal or it may be false, and in such 
cases its denotation obviously can not be its cause. 

Nevertheless we must still deal with the relation between judg- 
ment and denotation, between symbol and object, in terms of stim- 
ulus and response. When we say that a judgment stands for an 
object, we can only mean that it is the effective equivalent of that 
object in behavior. If the object itself were present as stimulus it 
would modify behavior in a determinate respect. We may say that 
a judgment symbolizes this object when its presence as stimulus in 
the absence, usually, of the object, modifies behavior in the same 
respect, as would the present object, within certain limits. I say 
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within certain limits because the effect of a symbol is likely to differ 
considerably, though in no merely arbitrary manner, from the effect 
of the object. It is one thing to read a sign to the effect that tres- 
passers will be prosecuted, and a very different matter to be haled 
before the law. 

Here, however, we have obtained a clue to the lower limit of 
judgment. Judgment, or the significant use of symbols, is possible 
only where reactions have become so refined and so highly individ- 
ualized that they maintain an identity and possess an intrinsic inter- 
est which makes them serviceable as stimuli, quite apart from the 
stimuli which occasion them. When a dog digs frantically we must 
not say that he judges that there is a rabbit near by, for his reac- 
tion can not be dissociated from its occasioning cause. It possesses no 
special and separate interest and individuality of its own. But if 
a man says ' ' There is a rabbit in that hole ' ' we have a unique reac- 
tion which can be sharply and if necesary permanently distin- 
guished from millons of others and so is eminently fitted to serve 
as a symbol or cue to specific action. Judgment, then, depends 
wholly on the capacity to produce reactions which can serve as 
symbols, reactions as distinctive, as varied, and as unmistakable as 
the innumerable physical objects for which they stand. Now this 
capacity presumably depends to some degree, perhaps to a very con- 
siderable degree, upon cerebral development. A dog with a human 
brain might conceivably invent a system of conventional signs, 
though with the canine organs of response these could hardly be very 
adequate. All this, however, is more or less speculative. What is 
quite certain is that the capacity to produce reactions well adapted 
for serving as judgments depends most importantly upon the action 
system. As John B. Watson points out, the vocal mechanism with 
all its exquisite delicacy is a very distinctive organ of human intelli- 
gence and most, if not all thinking can actually be reduced to laryn- 
geal work. The reasonable conclusion seems to be that given the 
world of organic life as we actually know it, only those individuals 
physically equipped for true speech can make judgments or possess 
knowledge in the proper sense of the word. It should be noted that 
this does not rule out gestures, such as pointing in reply to a ques- 
tion, from the category of judgments. But I would maintain that 
such bodily movements only acquire the force of conventional symbols, 
that is, judgments in beings already schooled to the use of language 
reactions proper. Language behavior alone seems to possess the 
subtlety and be capable of the uniqueness to be the adequate instru- 
ment of a symbolism. 
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I turn now to the second problem mentioned above, that of the 
functioning of the universal. We have already seen that when a 
symbol occurs as stimulus it may modify behavior less dramatically 
than would the presence of the object for which it stands. Some- 
times, to be sure, this is not the case. If I hear a sudden shout of 
"There's an automobile behind you!" my reaction is likely to be 
just as decisive as if I had seen it. If, however, some one tells me that 
ultimately I shall die I do not immediately take tearful farewells of 
all my friends, deliver myself of deathbed sentiments, and generally 
act as though in articulo mortis. The furthest I am likely to go is 
into a fit of philosophic pessimism and a resolve to make my will. 
Once more, if I am told that the returned soldiers ought to be taken 
care of in the reconstruction, my response is likely to be no more than 
a somewhat vague assent unless it is my misfortune to be a politician 
and liable to be confronted with large bodies of angry veterans at 
short notice. 

Now the essential difference between these three cases is that 
they exhibit progressively increasing generalization. The relation 
of symbol and object in the first instance is simple. The sight 
of the oncoming automobile inspires the saving shout, and it is 
this immediate relationship which makes the shout so very effective 
a symbol for the vehicle. In the other two instances the nexus be- 
tween symbol and object is much more complicated. Here the judg- 
ments are the results of long and highly elaborate social experience, 
that is, many people have been concerned in making them. Thus the 
peculiar value of language reactions is that they enable us to take 
advantage of wide areas of experience, and furthermore to adjust 
ourselves more wisely though less dramatically to a more inclusive 
environment than would otherwise be possible. Events remote in 
time and place play an effective part in life, and we are able to adjust 
ourselves adequately to distant facts and to benefit by abstractions 
and analyses of indefinite complexity. Hence the theory of univer- 
sal as envisaged in behavioristic terms must show first how universal 
assertions actually build up as responses to stimulation, and second 
how they function in connecting present behavior with remote or 
unapproachable facts. 

Elsewhere I have dealt with the truth problem from this point 
of view. 1 "What we obtain is in effect a correspondence theory of 
truth, but we are able to avoid the central difficulty of the traditional 
correspondence theory since our concept of the behavior mechanism 
provides us with an agency which links up judgments with their 

i" Truth as Correspondence: a Ee-deflnition, " this Jotjbnal, Vol. XIX, 
No. 7. 
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objects. If we ask why a judgment stands for a certain object, our 
reply will be that somewhere or under some conditions judgment and 
object are related as response and stimulus. If we try to confine 
ourselves to propositions or objectives by themselves, and systemati- 
cally refuse to treat them as elements in actual causal sequences, the 
above question can not be answered, and consequently the whole 
account of truth in terms of correspondence has to be given up. 

II 

Much more briefly I will now try to suggest how a philosophy 
operating with behavioristic concepts can approach the problems 
of conduct. Here we find ourselves committed to what in effect is 
nothing less than an ethic of self-realization. Given a complex and 
subtle behavior mechanism, which is surely an individual in the 
fullest sense of the term, the obviously fundamental problem of life 
is to set up and maintain conditions propitious for its most effective 
working. On the negative side, this means that we must strive to 
build up habit structures in the individual such that functional 
conflicts with their accompanying suppressions and distortions either 
do not occur or are reduced to a minimum. That such suppressions 
and distortions may easily occur and may work infinite harm is 
impressively shown by Freudian psychology and the literature of 
psychoanalysis generally. Since functional conflict most character- 
istically arises between habit structures which are allowed to develop 
in the individual and the conventional demands of society, we may 
look for a theory of harmonious relations between individual and 
society in terms of the general concept of sublimation. An interest- 
ing point here is the status of genius. Creative genius usually 
amounts to a violent but only partially successful effort at complete 
sublimation. For the genius himself, then, his gift, apart from any 
collateral rewards it may bring in the form of reputation or money, 
is more or less a misfortune, as implying a disharmony and so a de- 
parture from the ideal of the good and happy life. For society his 
gift is likely to be of vast value in that it tends to improve the social 
medium and thus make successful adjustments easier for others. 
Then, on the positive side, our world-view demands that we look for 
such a development of the individual as will adjust his desires and 
needs so that all of them can come to maximum satisfaction. To 
sum up the whole matter, we begin with the concept of concrete 
personality, which is precisely what the behavior mechanism amounts 
to, and our theory of life naturally requires the conservation and 
development of personality to the highest possible degree of effective- 
ness. 
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Evidently such a program will result in one thing only, a philos- 
ophy in the legitimate and historical sense of the word. Our method, 
to be sure, will be that of science — that is to say, logical analysis — 
but only because this is the only possible mode of discursive thought. 
And our terms will all be ponderable entities with which science can 
and does deal. But our questions will not be those of any science. 
"We ask how knowledge is possible and what are the norms of the good 
life. And our replies will be worked out in terms of actual fact, 
in terms of knowledge as it actually arises and life as it is actually 
lived. 

James L. Mursell. 

Lake Ebie College. 
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The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy. Bernard 
Bosanquet. Macmillan. 1921. Pp. xxviii + 220. 
Dr. Bosanquet 's volume, in spite of its comparative brevity, is 
unusually comprehensive and suggestive; first because his survey 
of the current conflicting types of thought bears the stamp of his 
exceptionally wide knowledge and clear insight, and further on 
account of the highly interesting developments which, in his opinion, 
must mark the future. "You are no longer taking a single bearing 
with a single compass, but covering a whole region with a systematic 
survey" (p. ix). This interest centers — as may be inferred from 
his title — in something approaching paradox. For his analysis of 
the present situation is directed to show that the opposed schools 
whose vigorous polemics animate modern speculation share so much 
in common that they really are — often unconsciously — allies rather 
than antagonists, and the explicit principles which mark their di- 
vergence have implicit consequences which logically lead to a con- 
vergence that is still more fundamental; and thus the perspectives 
of philosophy are completely transformed. This result springs 
mainly from the rapidly changing character of philosophic dis- 
cussion; it is becoming subtler, more refined, and the old "bombard- 
ment at long ranges" has given place to "sapping and mining" 
(p. vii). Whither this concealed activity leads and where the next 
explosion will occur thus constitute fascinating problems. I ven- 
ture to add that in my opinion Dr. Bosanquet 's own position on 
several fundamental points seems to be more clearly expressed 
than in his earlier volumes — with regard to sense-data, the relation 
between existence and thought, and between philosophy and religion ; 
but this again is merely the more explicit formulation of what has 
always been implicit in the author's idealism. 



